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on Canadian Archives . . . 1895 (1896) con-
tains the French account, with an English trans-
lation.

[In addition to the primary sources mentioned above,
see: H. C. Campbell, "Radisson and Groseilliers,"
Parkman Club Papers, no. 2 (1896); George Bryce,
"The Further History of Pierre Esprit Radisson/' Proc.
and Trans. Royal Soc. of Canada, 2 ser. IV (1898),
and The Remarkable Hist, of the Hudson's Bay Com-
pany (1900) ; Benjamin Suite, "Decouverte du Mis-
sissipi en 1659," Proc. and Trans. Royal Soc. of Can-
ada, 2 ser. IX (1903), and article in J. V. Brower,
Memoirs of Explorations in the Basin of the Missis-
sippi, vol. VI (1903) ; Warren Upham, "Groseilliers
and Radisson," Minn. Hist. Soc. Colls., vol. X, pt. 2
(1005) ; L. P. Kellogg, The French Regime in Wis. and
the Northwest (1925) ; A. T. Adams, "A New Interpre-
tation of the Voyages of Radisson," Minn. Hist., Dec.
1925 ; articles by A. M. Goodrich and G. L. Nute, "The
Radisson Problem," Ibid., Sept. 1932; Donatien Fre-
mont, Pierre Radisson (Montreal, 1933); J- B. Breb-
ner, The Explorers of North America (1933). A book
on Radisson and Groseilliers is in preparation by Dr.
Grace Lee Nute, of the Minn. Hist. Soc., who has kind-
ly supplied certain information for this sketch.]
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RAE, JOHN (June i, 1796-July 14, 1872),
economist, man of letters and science, was born
at Footdee, at that time a suburb of Aberdeen,
Scotland. His father, who bore the same name,
was a ship-builder or ship-broker, who rose from
a peasant background to comfortable circum-
stances; he was known for his honorable deal-
ings, and his son speaks of his strong common
sense. The mother, Margaret Cuthbert, came of
prosperous farmers; though fifteen years young-
er than her husband, she died early, before her
son John was grown. John Rae entered the Uni-
versity of Aberdeen when fourteen; it is known
that he attended Marischal College for the ses-
sions 1810-11, 1811-12, and 1814-15, receiving
the degree of M.A. in the latter yean He studied
medicine in the University of Edinburgh, and,
though he was afterward known as Dr. Rae, he
took no medical degree because he was dis-
couraged from presenting his "inaugural disser-
tation," which embodied a revolutionary view
of physiology. He had "come to the conclusion
that the physiological medical theories of the day
were opposed to all true philosophy," and had
reached "a conclusion concerning the origin of
man very different from the orthodox one"
(Mixter, post, p. xxi). His father, believing- in
his precocious son, recommended further study
in Paris. He probably went thither, and in 1818
made a tour through Norway. In these post-
Edinburgh years he began to study the history
of society on a most ambitious plan, believing
that "by gathering- together all that conscious-
ness makes known to us of what is within, and
all that observation informs us of what lies with-
out ... might be... discovered ... the materials
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for a true Natural History of man" (New Prin-
ciples, p. iv).

The prospect of leisure on which he had count-
ed for carrying out these designs was dispelled
by his disappointment in an inheritance; at about
the same time his chance of study was further
lessened by a hasty marriage to the daughter of
a Scotch shepherd. He emigrated in the spring
of 1821 to Canada; "I exchanged," he said, "the
literary leisure of Europe for the solitude and
labors of the Canadian backwoods. I found, not-
withstanding, that this accident could not al-
together put a stop to my inquiries, though it
retarded them and altered their form" (Mixter,
post, p. xlvii). For study in libraries he now
perforce substituted observation of the develop-
ing new country of his settlement. Adam Smith's
Wealth of Nations was one of the few books to
which he now had access, and further intensive
study in this revealed the inapplicability of its
principles to the changed environment in which
he found himself. Invited to teach the children of
the fur traders of the Hudson's Bay Company,
he set up a private school at Williamstown, fifty
miles from Montreal. A decade later he gave up
this school and lived in Quebec, Montreal, and
Boston, where he worked on the manuscript
which was published at Boston in 1834 with the
title: Statement of Some New Principles on the
Subject of Political Economy, Exposing the
Fallacies of the System of Free Trade, and of
Some other Doctrines Maintained in the "Wealth
of Nations." He at first intended to publish his
views in England, but was moved to bring them,
out in America instead because the latter coun-
try, with a strong protectionist sentiment, was
much less predisposed toward classical economic
doctrines. This situation, however, brought his
book a more languid, not a more eager reception,
because, as said by a commentator in the North
American Review (January 1835), it seemed
mainly to reiterate received opinion and practice.
There is good reason for believing that Rae was
influenced by the writings of Mathew Carey,
Daniel Raymond, and Georg Friedrich List
\_qq.vJ\ who were the chief figures at this period
in opposing nationalist views to the system of
Smith. Particularly Raymond, List, and Rae
correspond at many points, and are significantly
near together at others.

Soon after his book appeared, Rae became
head-master of the Gore District Grammar
School at Hamilton, Ontario. Here he gained
the affection and respect of his pupils, more by
his scholarship and friendliness than by talent as
a teacher. His service was interrupted in Decem-
ber 1837 when he went with the Hamilton Vol-
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